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THE INTELLIGENCE TEST AND THE TEACHER 



OTTO W. HAISLEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Niles, Michigan 



Standardized tests and measurements have become household 
words with the teaching profession. We no longer test alone for 
adenoids, defective vision, and poor hearing; we now are giving 
an equal amount of attention to mental curvatures and bad brain 
postures. When the child enters school he is given a psycho- 
logical as well as a medical and physical examination. A record of 
these findings is placed in the school files, which, together with 
other kindred information gathered from time to time, is available 
for the child's teacher who uses it to further his educational prog- 
ress. She may even be able to predict with reasonable accuracy 
the limitations of his mental capabilities. On the strength of 
this fact, new administrative devices are being developed and new 
methods of instruction and new curriculums are being worked out 
in hundreds of progressive school systems in the effort to give each 
child the sort of training which his needs demand. 

There is, however, another use of the standardized test the 
possibilities of which are not so generally recognized. 

By far the most important work of any superintendent of schools 
consists in selecting his teachers. As the matter now stands, 
we select our doctors, our lawyers, our dentists, and our factory 
bosses with greater care and with less danger from the incompetent 
than we select our school teachers. Any device, therefore, which 
will enable us to scrutinize our teaching timber more thoroughly 
and which will enable us to select our teachers with greater certainty 
of success must of necessity gain popular approval. Moreover, in 
a well-democratized school system, the teacher will be called upon 
for more than merely classroom instruction. She should assume 
her share of responsibility in formulating educational policies and 
making courses of study. This interpretation of the work of the 
teacher makes it essential that the supervisor get a true estimate 
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of the capabilities of newly appointed teachers, in order that they 
may be used to the best advantage in working out the problems 
which confront the school system. 

To ask a group of teachers to submit to an intelligence test is 
not an entirely new thing, yet it is novel enough to make the average 
city teacher question the right of a superintendent to do so. The 
suggestion that such a device might be used as a means of determin- 
ing the relationship between the teacher's mental capacity and 
her efficiency in the classroom was the outgrowth of an experiment 
with one hundred pupils in the seventh grade who had been divided 
into four sections on the basis of the results of an intelligence test 
given when the work of the sixth grade was completed. The work 
in the seventh grade showed that the teacher could call upon the 
brightest section for more than three times the work accomplished 
by the slowest section. Six months after the intelligence test was 
given, a standardized reading test was given to these sections to 
test their ability to read rapidly and to comprehend what they read. 
The brightest section was found to be more than three years in 
advance of the standard for pupils of their chronological age. This 
section as VII B's (lower half) made a higher score than a rather 
unusually bright class of VIII A's (upper half). 

The teachers of this school system were rated by the superin- 
tendent and supervisors and placed in three classes, A, B, and C, 
according to their general efficiency. On the basis of these judg- 
ments, 2 8 per cent of the teachers were placed in Group A, 5 2 per cent 
in Group B, and 20 per cent in Group C. 

An intelligence test was given with which the teachers, with 
two or three exceptions, were unfamiliar. Most of the teachers 
had never taken an intelligence test. After the test was given the 
papers were scored, arranged in sequence from highest to lowest, 
and divided into quarters. It is interesting to note how the three 
classes were distributed among these four groups. 

Starting with the lowest class, C, we found that 67 per cent of 
these were in the first (lowest) quarter, with 11 per cent in each of 
the other quarters. Of Class B, 12 per cent were in the first quarter, 
27 per cent in the second, 34 per cent in the third, and 27 per cent 
in the fourth. Of Class A, 21 per cent were in the first quarter. 
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29 per cent in the second, 21 per cent in the third, and 29 per cent 
in the fourth. This is shown graphically in Figure i. 

Certain interesting facts may be noted in connection with these 
ratings. All of the teachers rated as A whose scores on the intelli- 
gence test place them in the first quarter are grade teachers. Two 
of these are teachers with a niunber of years of experience. 
All are very professional in their attitude and do a great deal of 
professional reading. They take correspondence courses, attend 
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Fig. 1. — Distribution of the A, B, and C groups of teachers on the basis of 
intelligence. 

summer schools, and have more than a casual interest in their work. 
One of them, at the time she took the test, was laboring under an 
unusual nervous strain. This probably accounted for her low 
rating. Another one, while always in absolute control of the situa- 
tion in her own classroom, is easily upset by a new situation. This 
characteristic probably affected her score. In these cases, at least, 
it is doubtful whether the scores made on the test given are true 
gauges of their mental capacity. 

Miss X, ranked as C, made a score which placed her in the 
fourth quarter. This teacher has had little experience, but shows 
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flashes of real ability. It is not probable that she will remain in 
Class C if she continues in the profession. 

The high-school teachers had a median score more than 12 per 
cent higher than the grade teachers. That they constitute a more 
highly selected group must be admitted. There immediately 
arises the question, however, Did additional training account for 
any of this ? The highest score was made by a junior high school 
teacher who is a college graduate. The second highest score was 
made by a grade teacher. 

Granting that we have been accurate in our attempts to measure 
these teachers, a study of the figure discloses the fact that two- 
thirds of those belonging in Class C according to the judgment of 
the supervisors are to be found among the lowest one-fourth when 
grouped on the basis of intelligence. It further shows that of Class B 
a smaller number is to be found in the first than in any other quarter. 
It also appears that, so far as this particular school system is 
concerned, the possession of poor mental capabilities is apt to 
handicap the teacher, thereby impairing the efficiency of the 
system. Above the lowest quarter, however, there seems to be 
no definite relation between native ability as shown by this test 
and efficiency in this school system. The inference, therefore, 
from this limited survey is that the possessor of a fair intellect has 
as good a chance to become an efficient teacher as the possessor of 
a brilliant intellect. In short, attitudes, experience, training, and 
personal characteristics become the deciding factors. 

Another point to be noted is that there is a greater degree of 
alertness manifested by our teachers as a result of this test. In 
general, the teacher who by her grade rated above the average 
has put forth a greater effort to prove that this rating is not a 
fictitious one. On the other hand, the teacher who rated below 
the average has put forth a greater effort to prove that the rating 
is not correct. 

The result of the test, in so far as it has affected instruction, 
has also been beneficial. In certain cases it has reinforced the 
supervisors' judgment of the value of the teacher's service to the 
system. In other cases it has pointed out possible weaknesses 
which have been more or less unrecognized. In any event, it has 
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given to the supervisors the clear impression that there are signifi- 
cant mental inequalities in our teaching force. As it is true 
with pupils, so it is with teachers, they cannot be handled in the 
most efficient way unless these individual differences are reckoned 
with. 

Our group of teachers is representative. We require two years of 
normal training for grade teachers and four years of college training 
for the high-school teachers. Practically all are teachers with experi- 
ence. We have a high minimum and average salary, which enables 
us to select our teachers with considerable care. The fact remains, 
however, that our teachers are not all possessed of like mentality, 
nor are they of uniform value to this school system. Our experi- 
ence, which we believe will be proved to be the common experience, 
indicates that in general better results would follow if there were a 
mental capability minimum established for all teachers. 



